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ILLUSTRATIONS OF PEACE PRINCIPLES, 


In the last number of Friends’ Quarterly 
Examiner Stanley Pumphrey gives some in- 
teresting incidents of our late war, illustrative 
of the carrying out of peace principles. They 
are taken from his American Note Book. We 
make some extracts from the article. Eps. 


The test to which our peace principles were 
put during the great American struggle was 
one of unparalleled severity, and even more 
so in some respects to those living in the 
North than in the South. Throughout the 
North there was, on the part of the people, a 
profound conviction that for them it was an 
inevitable and righteous conflict—one that 
they were waging for the maintenance of law 
and order, and in behalf of the sacred cause 
of liberty. The popular enthusiasm was in- 
tense, and while the companions of the young 
Friends, in what seemed a noble and self: 
sacrificing devotion, were joining the ranks, 
nothing but the strength and conacientious 
conviction could enable them firmly to hold 
aloof and say, “ While respecting your mo- 
tives and objects, the course you are taking 
is not for us, because we believe it to be for— 
bidden by Christ.” Many of our members, 
probably some hundreds in all, did join the 
Northern army, some of them avowing that 
they believed it to be their duty to do so. 

In the South there were no such 
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motives to induce a laying aside of peace 
arses as prevailed in the North. The 

riends were loyal to the Union, and with 
their pronounced anti-slavery views could 
look with no sympathy upon the founding of 
a new polity, of which the leaders avowed 
that slavery should be the corner-stone. Ac- 
cordingly, I did not hear of more than one 
member who was ever known to take active 
part in the Southern army. Considering how 
obnoxious their principles must have been to 
the Confederate Government, it is to their 
credit that they showed so much disposition 
to be lenient as they did. In Twelfth month, 
1861, a few months after the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, an attempt was indeed made in the 
Carolina Legislature to pass an Act by 
which every free male person above sixteen 
years of age would have been required, 
under penalty of banishment within a month, 
publicly to renounce allegiance to the United 
States, and also to promise to support, maintain 
and defend the Independent Government of 
the Confederates. But the passing of this 
Act was successfully opposed. In the course 
of his speech against it, the Hon. William 
Graham pointed out that it would amount to 
a decree of wholesale expatriation of the 
Quakers, and “on the expulsion of such a 
people from amongst us the whole civilized 
world,” he said, “ would cry shame.” 

The Conscription Act, by which every man 
between eighteen and thirty-five was ordered 
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into the army, passed the Confederate Con 
gress in Seventh month, 1862, and a deputa- 
tion of Ftiends waited on the Legislature at 
Richmond to plead for relief. They were more 
favorably received than might have been ex- 
— and an Exemption Act was passed 
y which, for all who were members at the 
time, a payment of $500 was accepted in lieu 
of military service. This Act was taken into 
consideration by the next Yearly Meeting, 
and its decision was against accepting its 
provisions. “ We cannot conscientiously pay 
the tax,” says the minute, “ yet we appreciate 
the good intentions of those members of Con- 
gress who had it in their hearts to do some- 
thing for our relief, and we recommend that 
those parents or young men who have availed 
themselves of this law be treated in a tender 
manner.” Notwithstanding this decision, it 
would appear that the larger number of those 
who were drafted paid the 500 dollars, and 
when, through the depreciation of the Con- 
federate money, this amount did not more 
than represent the value of a barrel of flour, 
the temptation to purchase liberty sv cheaply 
was extremely strorg. There were, however, 
some whose consciences were unyielding, and 
it was upon them, and upon those who, having 
joined the Society after the passing of the 
Act, were not included in its provisions, that 
the sufferings fell. The motives of the latter 
in uniting themselves to Friends were always 


liable to be suspected, but they stood their 
ground in a way that proved their sincerity. 
A few instances from among this class shall 
be given firat. 

Seth W. Loughlin, who had been a member 
only a few months, was arrested, taken from 
his wife and seven children, and sent to the 


camp near Petersburg, Virginia. On his 
continued refusal to take up arms they first 
tried to subdue him by keeping him from 
sleep. Then, for a week, he was daily 
“bucked down,” a cruel punishment, in 
which, while the hands were tied below the 
knees, the body was kept in a painfully 
stooping and constrained position by a pole 
being thrust between the knees and elbows. 
He was afterwards subjected to the severer 
torture of being hung up by his thumbs for 
an hour and a-half. Still fifm in his refusal, 
he was at last ordered to be shot. The sol- 
diers were drawn out in line, and were ready 
to fire, when he cried out, “ Father, forgive 
them, they know not what they do!” On 
hearing this, the men lowered their guns, and 
the captain sent him back to prison. Seized 
with a severe illness, he was transferred to a 
hospital in Richmond, where his patience 
through his long sufferings touched the hearts 
and won the esteem of all who were with 
him. A few months later his wife received 
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the following notification from an officer 
of the regiment: “It is my painful duty to 
inform you that Seth W. Loughlin died in 
Windser Hospital, Richmond, on the 8th 
December, 1864. He died, as he had lived, 
a true, humble and devoted Christian, true 
to his faith and religion. We pitied him and 
sympathized with him, but he is rewarded for 
his fidelity, and is at rest.” 

Jesee Buckner was a colonel in the Caro- 
lina Militia, and at the commencement of 
hostilities eagerly sided with the South. The 
refusal of some Friends to join in a parade 
led him to examine into their principles, and 
the result being the conviction that they were 
right, he resigned his commission. Not long 
aiter he lost his way one dark night, and 
after wandering some time found himself by 
the Friends’ meeting-house. He sat down 
upon the steps, and it was clearly impressed 
upon his mind that he must unite himself 
with the people who worshipped there. His 
conscription followed in the early part of 
1862. Drafted into the army, he was sent 
from camp to camp, and from gaol to gaol, 
suffering cruelty, hardship and abuse for 
three years, yet bearing all with a meekness 
that once led him when smitten literally to 
turn the other cheek. He was not released 
till the surrender of Jobnston’s army in 
1865. 

Three brothers, who joined the Society of 
Friends after the passing of the Exemption 
Act were arrested and sent to Orange Court 
House, Virginia. On their continued refusal 
to join the ranks one of them was knocked 
down with a blow that severely gashed his 
head, while another was pierced with a bayo- 
net. The American officers, failing to move 
them, turned them over to a German, who 
boasted that he would make them yield. 
Abuse, threats and various punishments were 
tried in vain, and they were at last ordered 
into close confinement without food or drink, 
and it was made a court-martial offence to 
relieve them. For three days and nights 
these cruel orders were carried out, and a lit- 
tle water, supplied them by a soldier in the 
night, was the only refreshment they obtained. 
After this they were “ bucked down” for over 
three hours till, under agony and starvation, 
the mind of the youngest gave way. For four 
or five weeks they were subjected to barbarous 
treatment like this, when a Friend, who was 
searching for them, obtained first the suspen~ 
sion of the cruelty, and soon after their 
release, 

The instances thus far related were all 
among the newly convinced Friends. The 
birthright members, who were conscientiously 
restrained from buying their exemption, fared 
no better. When I was at Centre Meeting, 
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North Carolina, in Twelfth month, 1875, I 
was deeply interested in reading the pencil 
journal kept in a small pocket-book by Wm. 
B. Hockett during the time he was with the 
army. From that journal this Friend has 
since furnished me with copious extracis, 
which .he permits me to use. Some nights 
before his arrest he was shown in a vision that 
he would be carried off to the war and have 
to suffer many things. The thought of leav- 
ing his wife, with a babe in arms, and a 
young family unprovided for, distressed him 
very much, and he pleaded that the way 
might be made for him to stay. 

“Then,” he says, “I was clearly shown 
that it was the will of the Lord that I should 
leave all, and that He would be a husband to 
my wife and a father to my children, and that 
they should lack nothing in my absence; and 
that, if I was obedient to manifested duty, I 
should return with the reward of peace and 
find all well. This made me cry, ‘ Not my 
will, but Thine, O Lord, be done.’ My dear 
partner strengthened me, saying, ‘Be faith- 
ful; for I would rather hear of thy dying a 
martyr for Christ’s sake than that thou 
should sin against Him by staying with me.’ 
So on the 8th day of Sixth month, 1863, we 
bade each other farewell.” 

William Hockett was now carried forward 
with a detachment of troops, under orders to 
join the great division of the Southern army 
that had invaded Pennsylvania, under Lee. 
Oa the 23d he was had up before Colonel 
Kirkland, who commanded him to take a 
gun and go into the ranks, threatening him 
with instant death if he refused. William 
Hockett replied that he could not fight 
because Christ had forbidden it. He was 
aware the colonel had authority to order him 
to be shot, but there was a power above his, 
and not a hair of his head could be touched 
without his Heavenly Father’s permission. 
If such were the will of God he was ready to 
die a martyr for the Saviour’s sake, Finding 
it useless to attempt to make him bear arms, 
they next tried to get him to work in the 
wagon yard, but this he refused just as stead- 
ily. He could obey no orders, he said, to 
work at anything to aid in carrying on war; 
his God had told him not to do it, and he 
feared Him more than anything that man 
could do. 

He was now left to wait his trial till the 
morning. During the night, which to all 
human view seemed likely to be his last, his 
thoughts were much with his dear ones at 
home, and he was engaged in fervent prayer. 


" In the morning, when the order was given 
to march, William Hockett refused to take 
his place in the ranks. This greatly exaspe- 








rated the officer, who at once told him to pre- 
pare for death. Some soldiers were drawn 
up afew paces in front of him, and at the 
word of command they loaded and presented 
their guns. The meek and faithful Christian 
prayed, “‘ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do!’”’ The guns dropped, and 
the men were heard to say that they could 
not shoot such a man, This enraged the col- 
onel all the more, and with an oath he 
declared he would ride over him, which he 
repeatedly tried to do, but at each attempt 
the horse turned aside and left him unharmed. 
The officer now had a gun tied to him, and, 
knocking him roughly on the head, said: 
“You shall walk in the drill or we will kill 
you.” William Hockett knelt down and 
prayed: “Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge; and, oh, give me strength to bear all 
these afflictions for Thy great name’s sake.” 
Two soldiers were next ordered to run him, 
through with their bayonets, but while they’. 
made a show of obeying, and one of them 
knocked him down by running his weapon 
into the carpet sack on his back, they evi- 
dently had no wish to take his life. The offi- 
cer at last left, saying he had not yet done 
with him. During the succeeding days many 
attempts were made to induce him to carry a 
gun, or do camp work; but he steadfastly 
refused, disregarding alike their threats and 
their cruelties. 

Oa the 3d of Seventh month occurred the 
great battle of Gettysburg, which saved Phil- 
adelphia, and turned the fortunes of the war. 
Among the many thousands who were left on 
that most sanguinary field was the officer who 
had treated this faithful Friend so cruelly. 
On the 5th William Hockett was taken pria- 
oner by the Union troops, and was soon after 
set at liberty, and, making his way to Phila- 
delphia, was assisted by the Friends there to 
get to Indiana, where he remained till the 
war was over. 

On the 30th of Sixth month, 1865, he met 
his wife beneath the oak under which they 
had parted two years before. The promise 
then given had been fulfilled—he had been 
kept through all dangers and was returned in 
peace. His wife, also, had been wonderfully 
cared for. Her sorrows and her toils had, 
indeed, been great, for all the work of the 
little farm, which furnished their sole subsist- 
ence, depended on her exertions; yet she 
could testify that she and her children had 
been fed. Johnston’s army had been many 
weeks in their neighborhood, and his troops 
on two occasions had filled their yard from 
morning till night, but not even a chicken 
had been taken without leave; and while the 
country had been ransacked for available 
horses, and scarcely one of any value had 
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been left, the fine young horse which was so 
important to her was untouched. “No one 
was permitted to bridle him,” says the simple 
record, “‘ because the Lord knew that the corn 
that was planted would have to be ploughed, 
or it would not grow, and the promise was 
that my wife should sot want during my 
absence.” 

The sufferings of Himilius and Jesse Hock- 
ett in some respects exceeded in severity 
those inflicted on their brother William, as 
just described. They were first drafted in 
the spring of 1862, and on refusal to drill 
were threatened with being shot, but, after a 
short imprisonment, were allowed to go home. 

On the 3d of Fourth month, 1863, they 
were again arrested under the conscript law, 


and assigned to an artillery company at 


Kingston. On refusing to bear arms, they 
were brought before the commanding officer, 
General Ransom, who spoke to them with 
great severity, and told them he should give 
them three alternatives—either to go into the 
army, to find substitutes, or to do other army 
work instead of fighting, and uotil they made 
up their minds which to accept they should be 
kept without food or drink of any kind. They 
replied that they could accept neither; they 
could not fight, for it would be disobedience 
to Christ ; they could not pay another to do 
for them what they could not in conscience 
do themselves; they could not perform army 
work of any kind, since their service would 
liberate others t engage in killing their fel- 
low-men. Accordingly they were remanded 
to prison, and for four days and five nights 
the threat was carried out, and they were 
kept without so much as a crumb of bread or 
drop of water. Their sufferings, from thirs+ 
especially, were exceedingly severe. Many 
came to see them, and were astonished at 
their calmness and patience; and as reasons 
were given from Holy Scripture why they 
they could not fight some of their visitors 
encouraged them, and said if they could only 
have such faith as the Quakers they would 
not compromise their principles for any 
earthly consideration. 

On the third night they were awakened by 
the sound of rain, and could easily have pro- 
cured from the window of their cell enough 
water to slake their thirst. Their first impulse 
was to do so, but before they had spoken to 
one another each separately felt restrained, 
and they concluded they had better not. To 
some this will no doubt eeem a wilful or even 
fanatical eetting aside of a providential relief, 
but as a matter of fact it resulted in their 
deliverance. General Ransom, who could 
hardly be persuaded that his prisoners could 
hold out as they did unless refreshment were 
being secretly conveyed to them, became sat- 


isfied on this circumstance eoming to his 
knowledge that his orders had been obeyed, 
and he relented. On the fifth day their 
rations were restored to them; their suffer- 
ings, however, were far from being at an end. 
A month after they were brought before 
another officer, General Daniels, who told 
them as they would not fight he would place 
them, in the very next battle, in front of the 
foremost ranks to stop the bullets for those- 
who would. To this they meekly answered 
that they preferred suffering to doing wrong. 
On being remanded to prison, the officers 
again tried to get them to do some simple and: 
apparently unobjectionable work, but they 
again explained that they believed it to be 
wrong for them to undertake anything what- 
soever as military service. 

Fresh punishments were now devised.. 
Forked poles were fastened to their necks, 
and from the prongs, as they projected behind, 
heavy weights were placed, and thus they were 
marched about for hours together till they 
were completely exhausted, exposed mean- 
while to the scoffs and jeers of the soldiers 
and rabble. “I suppose,” eaid one, derisively,. 
“you call that bearing the cross of Christ?” 
The court-martial now sentenced them to 
six months’ imprisonment, with hard labor, 
and in chains, during which their continued 
refusal to do military work exposed them 
to fresh tortures. On three separate occa- 
sions each of the brothers was tied up by 
his thumbs with his toes barely touching 
the ground, and was kept in this excruci- 
ating position for two hours. Another time 
the officer, in a rage, bade the soldiers run 
their bayonets into them four inches deep, 
and, although this order was not literally 
carried out, Jesse Hockett was severely 
wounded. Towards the close of the year a 
friend paid the exemption money for them, 
and they were released. During their ab- 
sence their wives had been obliged to work 
on the farms to raise food for the coming 
winter, a hardship which left one of them 
in greatly enfeebled health. 

I often met both William and Himilius 
Hockett, and have received directly from 
themselves almost all the particulars I have 
given. No bitter expression once escaped 
them as they told their story, but their eyes 
filled with tears while they bore testimony 
to the Lord’s goodness in sustaining them 
through all their trials and keeping them in 
faithiulness. All fear of man was taken 
away, they said, when they were brought 
before the officers, and they often had cause 
to remember the promise, “ It shall be given 
you in that same hour what ye ought to 
speak.” The more trying their circumstances 
the more richly was grace supplied, and the 
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the land to all the inhabitants thereof. She 
was deeply interested in the reforms of the 
age, temperance and the elevation of woman. 
The blessed cause of Peace was especially 
precious to her; she often in her ministry 
alluded to it in the most beautiful and touch- 
ing manner. 

Her home -and its contents were consumed 
by fire after the decease of her husband; 
since then she has lived with her children, 
who rise up to call ber blessed. 

During the last few years of her life her 
physical powers gradually failed, her hearing 
almost gone and sight so impaired that she 
could not recognize her friends. In this 
prostrated condition she was a rare example 
of patient sweetness of spirit and gentle as a 
little child. The last few months, being con- 
fined to her room, on several occasiuns she 
had wonderful reawakenings of memory, 
when she would speak to those present on 
the subject of religion with all the sweet, 
persuasive eloquence of her palmiest days. 
Only a few days ago she said to her daugh- 
ter, “‘Oh, how I wish you all could know 
how happy and peaceful I feel.” At another 
time, to a dear friend, who was bidding her 
farewell, she said, “All is bright and beau- 
tiful, not a cloud before me. I am waiting 
to hear the ylad summons to join in forever 
praising Him who is the strength of my 
life.” 

With her head leaning upon’ the breast of 
a beloved daughter, who had been her tender 
and faithful attendant for years, her purified 
spirit passed from earth to the realms of 
light without a struggle. The glad summons 
she so yearned for came to her: “Come, 
good and faithful servant, enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord.” Her remains were taken 
to Friend’s meeting-house, at Prairie Grove, 
on the 13th ult. After a solemn meeting, 
in which a brief, feeling testimony was borne 
to her Christian life, in the presence of a 
large collection of people, they were Jaid in 
the silent cemetery. 


words were in their minds continually, “I 
‘will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” 

At the same time that William Hockett 
‘was released from Fort Delaware four other 
Friends, Thomas and Jacob Hinshaw, and 
‘Cyrus and Nathan Barker, were set at lib- 
erty. They were kept with the army nine 
months, but appear to have been treated 
‘with as little severity as could be expected. 
‘Their refusal to cook or wait on the sick no 
doubt seemed to the officers stubborn and 
‘unreasonable, though the Friends were careful 
‘to explain that their objection was not to the 
‘work itself, but to doing it as military service. 
For declining to help load fodder they were 
once fastened together, tied behind a cart, and 
‘dragged three or four miles through mud and 
water, the orders being that if they still 
refused they should be thrown into the river; 
the commander saying what, no doubt, was 
abundantly true, that such men were “of no 
manner of use in the army.” The last part 
of the punishment does not appear to have 
been executed, and the Friends escaped as 
has been said. 








































SARAH B. DUGDALE, 
‘“’ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 


Sarah B. Dugdale was born near the city 
of Burlington, N. J., the 16th of Second mo., 
1788, and died at the residence of her son-in- 
law, Wm. Harrison, Henry county, Iowa, 10th 
of Twelfth month, 1880, aged nearly 93 years. 
Soon after her marriage with John Dugdale, 
‘in 1808, she was impressed to engage in the 
ministry in the Religious Society of Friends, 
of which she and her husband were mem- 
bers. She was gifted with a remarkable 
power of condensation, and possessed rare 
intellectual endowments, well cultured. Her 
ministry was interesting and very impressive. 
‘The cast of her mind led her to sympathize 
in an especial manner with the poor, the 
discouraged and oppressed, and her minis- 
‘trations were peculiarly directed to these, 
ever carrying consolation and comfort to the 
sick and dying; while with her hands, like 
‘Dorcas of old,\she did what she could to have 
garments prepared for the needy. 

More than half a century ago her husband 
and she removed with their family and set- 
tled in the State of Ohio. While residing 
‘there the great movement for the overthrow 
of slavery was inaugurated, which received 
their united and hearty support. Iniquitous 
laws were enacted imposing fines and impri- 
sonment for feeding and sheltering fugitive 
slaves. They unswervingly did their Chris- 
tian duty, at all hazards. Her beloved com- 
panion, more than thirty years ago, passed 
to the life beyond, while she was favored to 
hear the proclamation of liberty throughout 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE HOME IN NAZARETH. 


“ And He came and dwelt in Nazareth.” 


Learned theologians and expounders of the 
New Testament have so lifted out of the plane 
of family life and the surroundings of the 
home the personality of Jesus, that it is 
scarcely allowable to class the family of Naz- 
areth among the rest of the families of man, 
and that home life which of all others should 
be a pattern and example has been so envel- 
oped in a halo of mysticism and supernatural 
exaltation that its moral and religious signifi- 
cance is well nigh hidden from the world. 
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Let us consider the home at Nazareth. At 
its head is Joseph, the carpenter, a just man 
—of the lineage of David, inheriting the 
best blood of the Hebrew nation. He is a 
poor man, but honest and faithful to every 
requirement of duty and every obligation of 
citizenship. Sharing his lowly home in the 
holy companionship of wedded love is Mary, 
most probably a daughter of the priestly 
house of Levi, as she was cousin to Elizabeth 
of the house of Aaron. 

The time prophesied of old is near its ful- 
fillment, and to this wife in the days of her 
espousals it had been revealed that she was 
the chosen “ handmaid of the Lord’” through 
whom “‘all the nations of the earth” were to 
be blest. 

The decree of the Roman Emperor “ that 
all the world should be taxed,” had reached 
the distant city of Nazareth, and the con- 
quered province of Judea was required to 
take the census of its inhabitants. This 
must be done at Bethlehem, the “ city of 
David.” Joseph and his young wife set out 
on the long and toilsome journey. As I read 
the simple story, and try to comprehend all 
that it implies, I marvel at the confidence and 
faith displayed by them. In the near approach 
of that event which was to make her the 
“highly favored of the Lord” how must they 
have started from their home in the hill coun- 
try of the north, not knowing what was before 
them, but trusting in the strong arm of Israel’s 
God, believing that He would be with them 
and bring them safely through all the perils 
they must encounter. 

We follow the humble pair to the royal 
city. They travel slowly, and by easy stages. 
The thoughtful husband sees the necessity. 
They arrive late, all the best places are already 
occupied, they must content themselves to lie 
down with the cattle. The journey is too 
much for the expectant mother, and in a 
“manger” she presses her first-born to her 
bosom. Take heart, ye lonely ones who wait 
in poverty—she who bore the world’s greatest 
teacher was one of you! Have her faith, 
her purity, her willing spirit, and though you 
may not be favored to bear the Messiahs of 
the hereafter, the world will be the better 
that you have lived. 

Let us lay aside the traditions and teachings 
that prevail in the Christian world respecting 
this Hebrew family. I have no controvérsy 
with any honest investigator who, after a 
careful examination of the record, accepts as 
a miracle the “ overshadowing of the Holy 
Ghost.” To my mind it has a diviner mean- 
ing in that it bears testimony to the continual 
presence of that spiritual fatherhood which 
begets in every willing soul the likeness of 
the Divine Original. 


The child “‘ cradled in a manger” is named 
Jesus, a name common among the Hebrews, 
and like all the names of that people, having 
a special significance—a Saviour. At the 
expiration of the allotted time, another jour- 
ney is undertaken. The Jewish church 
claims as its own the firat fruit of all the in- 
crease. Six miles from Bethlebem is Jerusa- 
lem and the temple. Here the child and his: 
mother are taken that the laws of purification 
and redemption may be fulfilled. The offer- 
ing is two doves, emblems of purity and meek- 
ness—evidences of the humble condition of 
the parents. But how sublime is the recep— 
tion—what a picture for thought to dwell 
upon! The venerable prophetess who departed 
not from the service of the temple is there to 
give her blessing. The aged Simeon, “ long 
waiting for the consolation of Israel,” is there 
also, and as the babe is presented, recognizes 
him as the promised Messiah, who should be 
the “joy of the wholeearth.” In the exaltatioh 
of the moment he takes the babe in his arms: 
and exclaims, “ Lord, now lettest Thou Thy 
servant depart in peace, according to Thy 
word, for mine eyes have ceen Thy ealvation.” 
Well might the lowly pair ponder these things 
in their hearts and wonder what manner of 
child this was which had been committed to 
their keeping. 

How well they guarded this precious trea- 
sure is seen in the readiness with which they 
turned their faces toward the land of Egypt 
when it was made known to them that Herod 
would seek the young child’s life. 

When the danger is past they return to 
their native land, to the city of Nazareth, 
where they settle down again, Joseph to fol- 
low his craft and Mary to guide the house 
after the manner of the woman of her nation,,. 
of whom the wise king had long before writ- 
ten, “her children arise up and call her 
bleseed; her husband also and he praiseth 
her.” It must have been a home where pru- 
dence and economy so husbanded the little 
store that there was enough and some to spare 
to the hungry and the destitute. From the 
lips of that mother, as well as from the exam- 
pie of her life, the child learned his first les- 
sons of meekness and patience, of trust in 
that “ Father in Heaven” with whom in after 
years he claimed spiritual Sonship. 

How instinct with the truest and best life 
does the brief record of the childhood of 
the boy become when we take in the full 
meaning of the language, “ He was subject to- 
his parents, and grew in stature and in favor 
with God and man.” It covers the whole- 
ground of child life and child duty. It does 
more; it reveals to us the tender forbearance 
that exacts no more of the little child than it 
is able to give—the mild, yet firm government 
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under which a highly endowed and sensitive 
mind develops in all its parts into the com- 
paren of perfect character, and the bod 

ecomes a fitting temple for the soul within. 
He loves the flowers of the field and learns 
to call them by their names; he makes friends 
with the timid sheep on the hillsides of his 
native town; he watches the husbandman as 
he ploughs the furrows of the field and scat- 
ters broadcast the promise of the harvest; 
and, as his strength increases and his mind 
expands, he stands by the industrious father 
while he works at his trade, ready as the duti- 
ful child ever is, to run on swift errands, and 
in the busy hours of toil to lend a helping 
hand where most needed, meanwhile drink- 
ing in lessons of noble courage and honest 
endeavor, of trust in God and love for all the 


creatures He had made, from the lips of the 
ee such seasons as draw parent 
an 


child more closely together in the bond 
of holy affection. 
In this home, lowly indeed, but blest, as we 


may well believe, beyond compare, by all the 


sanctities that cluster around the hearthstone, 
“the child Jesus grew and waxed stroug in 


spirit, filled with wisdom, and the grace of 
‘* Fathers and mothers 


God was upon him.” 
who read this simple story, what are you do- 
ing—what efforts are you making to stamp 


the impress of such a character upon the 


children God has given you? What is the 
home atmosphere in which they “live and 


move and have their being;” see you not 


that it is only as you are true and noble and 
good that the influence of your lives will be 
an incentive to your children to follow that 
which is good and noble and true? They 
will be a reflex of the home, whatever that is. 
But we must follow the home life of Naza- 
reth a little further and mark the facts re. 
corded. Every year the parents of Jesus 
went up to Jerusalem to the feast of the Pass- 
over. Here we are shown their faithfulness 
to the requirements of the law, and we -see 
too how they were able to train this child in 
the ways of obedience by obedience them- 
selves-——the influence of example goes hand- 
in-hand with precept. 

The boy is 12 years old, and according to 
the usages of the Jewish Church the time has 
arrived for him to join his parents in their 
annual journey, “after the custom of the 
feast.” He goes with them ; the requirements 
of the law concerning the male child are ful- 
filled ; the feast is over, and the faces of the 
multitudes are turned homeward. But Jesus 
is not in the company. He is sitting with the 
doctors, hearing them and asking questions, 
It is his first opportunity, and he “ must be 
about his Father’s business,” that Father 
whom the teachings of his home have led 
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him to see is very near his obedient worship- 
pers, of whom his eager inquiring spirit would 
y | know more and more. 


They wonder at the 
boy and are astonished at the wisdom he dis< 
plays. The gentle rebuke of his mother— 


‘Son, why hast thou dealt thus with us? be- 
hold, thy father and I have sought thee sor- 


rowing ”—draws from him the significant an- 
swer, which from its tenor leads one to sup- 
pose that already had dawned upon his mind, 
the mission of his life—‘* Wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father’s business?” Hence- 
forth he must prepare for that work, yet great 
as was the opportunity to sit with the learned 
men and doctors, and much as it satisfied the 
cravings of inquiry,he yieldsto parental wishes 
and returns with them to Nazareth, where, in 
the loving companionship of the home circle, 
in basy toil, in cheerful recreation and social 
intercourse, and in the study of the deep 
things of God, “‘ he grew in wisdom and stat- 
ure” from the inquiring boy to the thought- 
ful, mature man, whose birth, life, labora and 
cruel death have been the theme of poet and 
scholar, of the profoundest thinkers, and the 
most devout worshippers in all the ages that 
have rolled away since it was told “this day 
is born in the city of David a Saviour, which 
is Christ the Lord.” L. J. R. 
First month 2d, 1881. 





OBEDIENCE.—Some persons think of obe- 
dience as if it were nothing else, and could 
be nothing else, than servitude. And it must 
be admitted that constrained obedience is so. 
He who obeys by compulsion, and not freely, 
wears a chain upon his spirit which continu- 
ally frets and torments, while it confines him. 
But this is not Christian obedience. To obey 
with the whole heari, in other words, to obey 
as Christ would have us, is essentially the 
same as to be perfectly resigned to the will of 
God; having no will but his, And he must 
have strange notions of the interior and 
purified life, who supposes that the obedience, 
which revolves constantly and joyfully with~ 
in the limits of the divine will, partakes of 
the nature of servitude. On the contrary, 
true obedience, that which has its seat in the 
affections, and which flows out, like the gush- 
ing of water, may be said, in a very important 
sense, to possess not only the nature, but the 
very essence cf freedom. 


“SCRAPS” 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
I have left the young life below stairs. to 
spend a few minutes with thee. The remem- 
brance of my visit to my city friends leaves 
a sweet impression; I desired just such a 
visit, where [ could mingle my feelings and 
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thoughts with those I love, without being mis- 
understood. I do not know that it is best 
so to do, but it is grateful to the burdened 
life. But what have I to complain of when 
I know of the blessings strewn around me, 
the mercy and love of my Heavenly 
Father, the love of my earthly friends? I 
feel humbled for even thinking I am poor 
and lonely. Conscious I am 7 my unwor-. 
thiness, when there are so many all around 
me who are walking in retired paths, mak- 
ing no profession, passing among their fel- 
low-men scarcely noticed; and yet these are 
numbered by the loving Father as the pure 
in heart and receive the blessing. Yesterday 
morning three of us, in our carriage, made an 
early start for West Grove. We were in 
time for the morning meeting, found dear S. 
H. in her seat, and precious in testimony. 
She rose the second time with the impression 
there was a discouraged condition present, to 
which she spoke sweet words of comfort and 
hope. It was to me a precious meeting. We 
surely were permitted to partake together of 
the Heavenly bread. 

The afternoon meeting was large. Our 
mother in Israel had a few words, early call- 
ing us to the love of the Father. She was 
soon followed by , who took up the 
birth in the manger, and the light the shep- 
herds beheld, and spoke at length. After an 
interval of solemn silence S. H. knelt, and 
her feebly uttered prayer seemed as the 
Father's benediction on the assembly, under 
which covering we separated. I have enjoyed 
the two last circular meetings, being permit- 
ted to share the good in silence, 
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WE are authorized to say that the members 
of the family of Lucretia Mott are preparing 
her biography. They would be glad to have 
the originals or copies of any of her letters, 
which wili be returned if so requested. Ad- 
dress, through the Post-office, Maria Mott 
Davis, Oak Lane, Station A, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 





THe Cotp WEATHER. — The extreme 
severity of the weather during the last week 
of the year 1880 takes rank among the most 
memorable meteorological phenomena of this 
country. According to the records at the 
Pennsylvania Hospital since 1824, it is found 
that in no year since then has the tempera- 
ture fallen so low in the corresponding period 


(the last week of the Twelfth month) as in 
the year just closed. 

The only time during any winter, according 
to these records, that the cold exceeded that 
experienced here on the 30th ult., was on the 
8th day of First month, 1866, when — 94° 
Fahrenheit is recorded at the hospital. On 
the 30th ult. it was—6° at sunrise and at 9 
A.M.— 4°. 

In contrast with this frigid weather the 
close of 1869 and of 1877 are recalled when the 
ground was quite unfrozen, the grass green in 
many places, and some flowers were yet bloom- 
ing in the open air. 

It is noticeable that during the late cold 
wave which swept the country from the north- 
west and Manitoba to the eastward there has 
been much less snow fall west of the Alle~ 
ghanies and north of the Ohio, than on the 
Atlantic seaboard. The easterly and north- 
easterly wiads from the Gulf Stream haves 
furnished the vapor which is precipitated in” 
snow over the eastern part of the United 
States, while the Mississippi valley remains 
dry and not deeply snow-mantled. 

The conditions are such that our weather 
prophets warn us to expect a continuance of 
“cold spells,” though we never apprehend a 
long, unbroken period of extreme cold. 

Comfortable houses, good fires, and abund- 
ant clothing make a long, cold winter very tol- 
erable, but it isall important that the poor and 
homeless, the sick and aged, be carefully 
looked after and duly comforted, when the 
affluent are making merry with their friends. 





Donation-Day AT THE COLORED Home. 
—The extreme cold of Fifth-day, Twelfth 
month 30th, did not prevent the gathering of 
a considerable number of the friends of the 
Institution, at the home for aged and infirm 
colored people at 44th and Girard avenue. 
Addresses were delivered by Judge Tourgee, 
author of “The Fool’s Errand” and other 
recent works on the present situation at the 
South, Judge Peirce, J, L. Russel, Charles G. 
Ames, Bishop Campbell, of the African 
Methodist Church, Fanny M. Jackson, Prin- 
cipal of the Colored High School, Samuel 
Godfrey and others. Deep gratification on 
the part of the aged inmates of the home was 
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expressed, and the mention of Lucretia Mott 
by some of the speakers called forth fervent 
responses, indicative of deep and affectionate 
remembrance. 

From the estate of this generous friend of 
humanity her children donated five hundred 
dollars for the use of the home, and Judge 
Peirce handed the treasurer a check for twen- 
ty-five dollars, which was part of an unclaimed 
legacy remaining in his hands which he 
deemed it just to appropriate thus. 

It was understood from the Managers that 
this home has a large family to support and 
that it has at present a depleted treasury. 
They made an appeal for aid which was re- 
sponded to on the part of several of the visitors, 
and others who may be willing to contribute 
toward the comfortable maintenance of the 
home were invited to hand their offerings to 
Henry M. Laing, No. 30 North Third street, 
to Israel H. Johnson, Treasurer, No. 809 
Spruce street, or to William Still, No. 244 
South Twelfth street. Other donations than 
money can be sent directly to the home at 
Girard and Belmont avenues. 





Hacar, THE Srincinc MAIDEN, WITH 
OTHER SrorRIEs AND Ruymes, By T. T. 
Purvis.—This book, from Walton & Co., 
Philadelphia, is before us, and we have found 
it a pleasant work to read its gracefully writ- 
ten pages. There are musical poems that 
give true expression to simple farm life, and 
stories that, with touching pathos, tell of the 
possible cares and tragedies of human ex- 
perience, while allegory also has a place in 
the medley. We suspect “ My First Teachers” 
is a chapter of personal experience, and Ruth, 
a ballad of ’36, will be welcomed by all who 
cherish the memory of Dr. Ann Preston. 

We recognize truthful and poetic pictur- 
ing of Nature and of simple and pure rural 
life, with elevated and refined sentiment per- 
vading the whole. 


The tragedies of the old days of slavery 
are the themes of many of the poems—and 
these are touching in their tenderness and 
thrilling in their vividness. We think the 
little book worthy a place on the book-shelves 
of our homes and in our libraries. 


A GovernMENT TEA Farm.—It may be 
recalled that the United States Congress last 
winter appropriated $5,000 for the establish- 
ment of an experimental tea farm ; and the U. 
S. Commissioner of Agriculture went South 
a few weeks ago to select a suitable place for 
the establishment of the proposed farm. After 
visiting several localities he finally selected 
as the place most suitable for the purpose 
Summerville, 8. C., twenty-two miles north- 
west of Charleston, on the railroad between 
Charleston and Augusta. 

The expert who accompanied the commis- 
sioner has had an extensive experience in tea 
culture in India, and is to be placed in charge 
of the work in South Carolina, and will pro- 
ceed at once to prepare the soil. Tea seed is 
expected from India at an early day, and a 
portion will be planted immediately. The 
commissioner is understood to be convinced 
that tea culture will become a profitable 
American industry, if means are furnished 
by Congress to carry on the work a few years. 





A Raritroap into Soupan.—It is now 
announced that the project of Briere de I’Isle, 
Governor of French Senegal, to build a rail- 
way from Dakar, the best harbor on the west 
coast of Africa, to Timbuctoo on the Niger, 
is already well advanced. The French Cham- 
ber has voted 1,300,000 francs for the con- 
tinuation of surveys begun last spring and 
for the completion of a telegraph line over 
the first section of the road. The estimated 
cost of the proposed road is about 25,000,000 
francs, and the time required to construct it 
is given as six years. The French govern- 
ment itself, it is proposed, shall undertake the 
building of the eastern section of the road, 
while companies already organized in Paris 
will have the construction of the middle and 
western sections. The whole distance is about 
1,000 miles, while Algiers on the north is 
twice that distance. 

This great work, if accomplished, will open 
to the commerce of the world a vast territory 
of great fertility, a healthy tropical climate, 
and abundant water. It is about five and a 
half times the size of Fiance and is well 
populated with tribes of negroes who live 
under the rule of petty chiefs and who gain 
an easy subsistence by cultivating the soil. 
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The productions of this country are very 
varied, including cotton, coffee, indigo, rice, 
pepper, ginger, wheat, barley, maize, dates, 
and a great many other fruits. The civilized 
world will be glad to bring its manufactures 
and exchange them for the Soudan products, 
while philanthropists will eagerly carry the 
blessings of Christian civilization wherever 
commerce opens the world’s highways. Great 
benefits will surely accrue to the African 
races from this enterprise, and we can hardly 
imagine these fetish worshippers and Mahom- 
medans of the heart of the Dark Continent 
coming in contact with the enlightened peo- 
ples of the earth without rising from their 
superstitions to higher civilization and to bet- 
ter conceptions of the Divine Being. 





DIED. 


DUGDALE.—On Twelfth month 10th, 1880, at 
the residence of her son-in-law, William Harrison, 
Henry county, lowa, Sarah B. Dugdale, in the 93d 
year of her age. 


KENDERDINE.—On the 28th of Twelfth month, 
1880, at the residence of her daughter, Martha B. 
Rath, Tacy T., widow of Justinian Kenderdine, in 
her 79th year; a member of Haddonfield Mouathly 
Meeting. 

This dear Friend was in frail health all her life, 
yet she faithfully performed the duties of wife and 
mother, was kind and loving to all with whom she 
mingled, and bore with Christian fortitude a long 
illness. She was enabled near the close to say, “I 
am waiting my Master’s time to be rel: ased.”’ 

LOWNES.—On Sixth-day, the 24th of Twelfth 
month, 1880, at his residence, Thomas B. Lownes, 
in his 70th year; a member of Makefield Monthly 
Meeting, Bucks county, Pa. 


NEWITT.—On the 29th of Tenth month, 1880, at 
his residence in DeRuyter, Madison county, N. Y., 
Samuel Newitt, aged 86 years ; an Elder of DeRuy- 
ter Monthly Meeting. 

He served as Clerk of the Preparative Meeting for 
many years, and he always bore the reputation of 
an bonest and upright man. He is greatly missed 
by the little meeting to which he belonged, which 
is consoled with the belief that their loss is his 
gain. 

REID.—On the 8th of Twelfth month, 1880, at 
the residence of her son, W. P. Reid, Rebecca C. 
Reid, in her 82d year. 

She was an exemplary member of Society, a lov- 
ing mother and an affectionate friend. 








RECOLLECTIONS OF BUCKINGHAM FRIENDS. 
Cincinnati, Twelfth mo. 3d, 1880. 
To the Editors, 

EsTEEMED FRIENDs:—I enclose herewith 
an article written by myself, which appeared 
in the Bucks County Intelligencer of last week. 

I would regard it as a favor if you would 
republish the same in Friends’ Intelligencer as 
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I have corrected it. Foracentury and three 
quarters Buckingham has been a great center 
of Friends, and I presume allusions to the 
time I speak of and the men of the time 
would be acceptable to many of your readers. 
Seneca W. E y. 

My earliest recollection runs backward to 
1817, and to the status then of the Society of 
Friends in Buckingham. Thomas Carey and 
Israel Lancaster sat at “the head of the 
meeting,” and were the weighty Friends who 
gave us little fellows the signal to jump up 
and run at the end of each solemn service, by 
gravely grasping each other’s hands. Old 
Buckingham Meeting-Houtee, on ordinary oc- 
casions, was pretty well filled “‘ down stairs,” 
and there were regrets of a declension and 
remnants of a tradition to the effect that, 
thirty years before, the entire seating capacity 
of the house was nearly always crowded, on 
occasions of worship as well as at Monthly 
and Quarterly Meetings. 

One of the earliest “ public Friends,” I re- 
collect, was Benjamin White. He lived in 
a little nook made by the offset of the road 
from Halifax (now Mechanicsville) to Peters” 
Corner. When a small lad my younger 
brother and self used to pass his residence on 
our road to “ Bill White's,” the shoemaker. 
Such at least is my impression, and I dis~ 
tinctly remember the semi-awe with which I 
cast my eyes toward the old stone house and 
“chamber where the good man met his fate.” 
Benjamin was a strong preacher, highly ap- 
proved among Friends. He journeyed a good 
deal in this country, and visited Great Britain, 
proclaiming the good tidings and pacifying 
his “concern of mind.” He raised a family 
of daughters, two of whom inter-married 
with Bucks county families, and three of 
whom were excellent, useful maiden ladies, 
the conscientious, intelligent helpers of their 
relatives and friends. One of them yet sur- 
vives, an octogenarian at least, in the vicinity 
of Doylestown, The writer’s impressions, 
imbibed at a very early age, are of but little 
consequence, but traditions are to the effect. 
that B. W. was a “ powerful preacher,” fully 
sustaining the reputation borne by his school 
in the early part of the century. 

Hannah Kirkbride was also a well-known 
public Friend before 1820. She was a mem- 
ber of Plumstead Preparative Meeting, and 
was accustomed to drive from her residence, 
in Buckingham, near the Plumstead line, to 
Buckingham Monthly Meeting, in an old- 
fashioned chair, unaccompanied. She often. 
broke silence by her public testimony, which 
she delivered in a remarkably loud, musical 
voice, uttered with authority, and heard in all 
parts of the house. She died about 1820, at 
a great age. “Aunt Hannah ” was one of a 
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family of thirteen sons and daughters, who 
lived to an average of 75 years, and were all 
born in the old “ Wilson house,” north of 
Mechanicaville, which was built by their 
grandfather in 1721. The family were de- 
scended from North of England original 
Quaker parentage, of the George Fox stamp, 
and Hannah was a true representative of her 
class, There is at least one aged Friend, 
still a member at Buckingham, attending at 
the old meeting-house, who will remember 
her with sentiments of respect and veneration. 
Both these worthies died long before “ the 
division.” A few years later three other 
public speakers appeared among the Buck- 
ingham Friends, two of whom passed from 
works to rewards years ago, and the third is 
yet among the living. I allude to Samuel 
Blackfan, Martha Smith and Amos Jones. 
It was my loteto listen to the early manifes- 
tations of religious oratory in each of those 
good people. Samuel, in especial, was favored 
with a fluency of tongue which was remark- 
able. He shunned antithesis, and was not 
averse to tautology. About the time of the 
were deeply moved by the condition of the 
Society, Samuel was heard to say in one of 
his discourses . “O, my dear Friends, I hope 
again to welcome the day when all our 
Friends of Buckingham Monthly Meeting, 
now so divergent in their several courses, 
may be collected, cemented, amalgamated and 
glued together in holy union and communion.” 
Martha Smith, in the beginning of her minis- 
try, associated with Frederick Plummer of 
Philadelphia, a reputable preacher of the day, 
who was not a Friend, and subjected herself 
to animacversions by some of her acquain- 
tances, but as time advanced she returned to 
her original fold, and maintained the testi- 
mony of a good conscience according to the 
pattern therein approved. Her charity was 
as broad as mankind; her solicitude for the 
welfare of all was unbounded. 

About the time of the early settlement of 
the “lake country” of Central New York, 
when the fame of the unsurpassed fertility of 
that region reached Buckingham valley and 
its vicinage, several influential persons and 
families among Friends turned their attention 
thenceward. I particularly remember Mat- 
thias Hutchinson, a large farmet of Solebury 
township, who owned and occupied the place 
known in your time as the William Stavely 
farm. That was long anterior to the period 
when Horace Greeley issued the pointed and 
sententious advice, ‘‘Go West, young man!” 
and the watchword was, ‘go North!” 
There must have been at least a half score of 
families concerned in that hegira, for to this 
day the clear and pleasant voice of John 











Watson, the clerk, echoes in my ears as he 
read through all its parliamentary course the 
“ certificates of removal ” to “Scipio Monthly 
Meeting, Cayuga county, and State of New 
York,” of not only Matthias, but also of his 
family and several of the neighbors. It 


would be satisfactory now to know how many 


of the individuals then recommended to the- 
“Christian care and oversight” of Scipio 
Friends are now in this state of probation. 


“The grass withereth, the flower fadeth, the 
man dieth, and where is he?” 

I doubt not there are many of your readers 
who are personally interested in that city of 
the dead known as Buckingham Graveyard, 
in which the mortal remains of such a multi- 
tude of worthies repose. During the early 
part of my life that spot was a place of 


ghostly dread to me, but having progressed: 
towards robust and hilarious youth, I passed 


hours in it deciphering the inscriptions, a 
century or more old, on the sandstone slabs 
near the center of the present enclosure. It 
now seems to me that a few of them were: 
then dated in the earliest portion of the 


‘eighteenth century, and were commemorative 


of deceased Jerseymen. At the period of 
which I write Friends did not approve of 
monumental columns or mural tablets. Our 
sainted and beloved dead were deposited in 
nameless graves, on which the mounds were: 
maintained but a few years at most, when 
they were left to sink to the level of the sur- 
rounding field, so that even the quick eye of 
affection was impotent to discern the spots. 
As, one by one, the grim messenger claimed’ 
his prey his victims were interred in rows 
parallel with the northern wall, so that a 
close observation of surroundings, stricter 
than the mourner’s tear-dimmed eye was able- 
to institute, was necessary in order to identify . 
“the lap of earth” of relative or friend.. 
I believe a plain stone is now admissible, on 
which may be carved at least the initials of 
the one beneath, whose mortal may have put 
on immortality. 

When a lad of fourteen I was a temporary 
clerk for a Lahaska (then “ Hentown’’) mer- 
chant while he was finishing up a successful 
courtship. At the close of each week it was 
my privilege to go home, a mile or more 
farther down the valley, to return early the- 
next Second-day morning. In the dusk of a 
certain evening, as I passed along the old 
York road, on the Meeting House hill, I 
glanced toward the graveyard and was almost 
transfixed, like Tam O'Shanter at Alloway 
Kirk, by the apparition of a human figure, 
standing stark and white, prone against the 
end of the shed nearest the cemetery and the 
meeting-house. I happened to be mounted 
on @ cantering nag, as tractable as Tam’s 
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‘mare Meg, though not so spirited, perhaps, 
and of the “sterner sex.” And while my 
nerves tingled electrically, and the hair al- 
most thrust my cap off, I rode straight to- 
wards the spook, with eyes fixed upon it, and 
“ caroling,” like the poet’s frightened young. 
ster, to scare fear away, and not “ for want of 
thought.” It was only when I had forced 
“* Little Sorrel” within a rod of the appari- 
‘tion that it dissolved into thin air, the shape 
changing into inharmonious proportions, as 
the oak trees on either side of it were pre- 
sented on the retina, through the increasing 
darkness, in a changed angle. With restored 
equanimity I rode rapidly homeward, though 
casting furtive glances behind until I bad 
crossed the creek near the cheerful mansion 
of Dr. John Wilson. Thus do fancied perils 
‘vanish as we resolutely face them. 

Speaking of Dr. Wilson, I might have 
mentioned him and several others when al- 
luding to the “heads of the meeting” soon 
after 1820. There were John W. Balderson 
{a fine old English name!), James Rice, 
Charles Shaw, Benjamin Gillingham, Jason 
Skelton, Joseph Watson, the ‘‘ Walker boys,” 
old ‘Squire Samuel Johnson and his son Wil- 
liam H., Thomas Paxson, who is yet spared 
to us, Josiah Y. Shaw, Samuel Iden, Thomas 
Bye, William Williams, Alexander and John 
Shaw, Joseph and William Watson, Samuel 
Wilson, Job Schofield, Thomas Ely, William 
Gillingham, Jonathan Beans and others less 
distinctly remembered by the writer. Of 
these was Nicholas Austin, who resided with 
his aged spouse at “Snaptown” (now Centre- 
ville), where the York road and Durham 
cross each other. John Kly, my aged grand- 
father, and his younger brother William, who 
lived and afierwards died on the old Ely 

urchase, originally 400 acres, in the midst of 

uckingham valley, and last, but not least, 
Dr. David Fell and Isaiah Jones, the old 
time residents of the premises abutting 
“Grintown” (now Greenville), on the east. 
Nor should I omit, in this revered connection, 
my father, Samuel, who died in 1821, at the 
early age of forty, a duly chosen elder of 
Buckingham Monthly Meeting. Vividly do 
I recall the stern discipline administered by 
my excellent parent for my tearful rejection 


-of the first “ long-tailed coat ” which my early 


ambition had craved, because, as it assumed 
shape unjer Marmaduke Michener’s cunning 
hand, it was of the prescribed rounded pro- 
portions. I was obliged to don the despised 


garment and take a seat on the “gallery 


steps,” in the presence of the whole assemblage, 

where I wept myself asleep and became hap- 

pily oblivious to ridicule or honor. 
Descended from a long line of Buckingham 
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it was the aspiration of this judicious and 
upright man that his eldest son might become 
the recipient of his mantle, both agricultur. 
ally and religiously, as he passed off the 
stage. 

My recollections of the ‘‘ separation” are 
vivid, but their revival might not be profit- 
able nor agreeable. There were certainly 
many circumstances about it which ought to 
remain “ bygones,” and of which those in the 
neighborhood who were witnesses and are still 
survivors will well excuse omission. As an 
independent thinker on the subject, I believe 
the actual division would have been long de- 
ferred, if not indefinitely postponed, if the 
youth had been better instructed than they 
were by their parents and guardians as to the 
tenets distinguishing Friends from other de 
nominations. Elias Hicks was a bold talker, 
if not an innovator. The subjects he mooted 
and plainly agitated had rested quietly for 
nearly a century, and Friends had not found 
out what they did believe in regard to them. 
Hence the assumption of sharp party lines, 
in this respect, when they were clearly de- 
fined. The party which retained possession 
of Buckingham Meeting-House and property 
comprised a considerable majority of the 
original membership, and they yet retain it. 
The differences of fifty-five years ago, it is 
hoped, have been forgotten or modified. They 
were nearly fatal to accretions to the Society 
from “outsiders,” and perhaps the happy 
day which honest Samuel Blackfan longed 
for may yet be in the dim future, But we all 
believe that “God, who at sundry times and 
in divers manners spake in time past unto the 
fathers by the prophets, hath in these last 
days spoken unto us by His Son, therefore we 
ought to give the more earnest heed to the 
things which we have heard, lest at any time 
we should let them slip, for both He that 
sanctifieth and they who are sanctified are all 
of one; for which cause He is not ashamed 
to call them brethren.” 

Cincinnati, Eleventh mo. 9th, 1880. 





Curious Features oF 1881.—The year 
1881 will be a mathematical curiosity. From 
right to left and left to right it reads 
the same. Eighteen divided by 2 gives 
9 as a quotient; 81 divided by 9 gives 9; if 
divided by 9 the quotient contains a 9; if 
multiplied by 9 the product contains two 93; 
land 8 are9; 8and1 are9. If the 18 be 

laced under the 81 and added the sum is 99, 
fe the figures be added thus: 1, 8, 8, 1, it 
will give 18. Reading from left to right it is 
18, and 18 is two-ninths of 81. By adding, 
dividing and multiplying 19 93 are produced, 
being one 9 for each year required to com- 
plete the century.—Jthaca, N. Y., Journal. 
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QUININE v8, OPIUM IN INDIA AND CHINA. 

It is familiar to persons interested in Indian 
progress that the experiments begun, ten or 
twelve years ago, for paturalizing in certain 
parts of India the best varieties of the cin- 
chona, or Peruvian-bark tree, have been at- 
tended with the most remarkable success and 
with beneficial effects still more remarkable. 


In the treatment of the fevers and other 


forms of disease endemic in India the em- 


ployment of quinine has long been a chief 


means of cure and of prevention. But the 
increasing demand has raised the cost of the 
imported drug to a point which rendered its 
use impossible to millions and tens of millions 
of the poorer classes of India. Hence it 
occurred to a few of the more enterprising 
spirits in the Indian government that vigor- 
ous efforts should be made to acclimatize the 


cinchona tree itself in certain districts of 


India and in Ceylon. 
The experiments have been entirely suc- 


cessful, and there are now in various stages of 


growth probably millions of cinchona plants 
already yielding the Peruvian bark so plenti- 
fully and so perfectly that the price of quinine 
has fallen in Ceylon and other parts to about 
two rupees (3s. 6d.) the ounce, and to fifty 
cents the ounce for preparations of a diluted 
strength ; and there is the strongest proba- 
bility, we may almost say certainty, that in 
six or seven years the Indian production of 
quinine will be so large, and the price so low, 


that it will become a considerable article of 


export; bearing in mind that every fall in 
price means extending use in India, in the 
cure and prevention of fever and disease, and 
therefore the cure and prevention of want and 
suffering among the poorest class of the native 
population. 

peculations are now arising concerning the 
probable destination of the exports of quinine 
from India, which are now, so to say, “in 
sight ;” and there is good reason for assuming 
that among the largest and most constant cus- 
tomers for cheap quinine from India would 
be China. The opium consumed in China is 
in by far the largest degree taken as medicine 
by the millions of cultivators who inhabit the 
low, swampy tracts of country which border 
the great rivers, and are devoted principally 
to the growth of rice. 

From these large tracts of country fever 
and the diseases for which quinine is the spe- 
cific remedy, are never absent; on the con- 
trary, they are the constant and dreaded 
scourge with which human life has there to 
contend, and opium is employed as the medi- 
cine easiest to be had and as the cheapest. 
But if quinine could come into competition 


with opium, and by dint of a lower price 
obtain the preference, there is every reason to 
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believe that the immense superiority of qui 
nine over opium as a means of preventing 
and curing disease, would in a short time pro- 
duce a revolution in the Chinese consumption: 
of the two drugs; and that the imports of 
opium from India would be replaced by the 
imports of quinine from India, and by this 
happy and simple process a solution would be 
found for the dangers and uncertainties of the 
large opium revenue of India, and still more. 
for the perplexing moral questions which can- 
not be separated from the large and direct. 
share of the Indian, and therefore, of the- 
English government, in the maintenance of 
the opium traffic with China. 
—FPall Mall Gazette. 





“ Wispom's path lies not in proximity to 
things questionable, but in a safe distance. 
from them.” 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF PERSECUTION, ; 
This article by Prof. John Fiske in the 
last number of the North American Review 
is thoughtful and able. The Professor notes 
the vast decrease of the persecuting spirit, 
and. predicts its final extinction. He says: 
“We shall find that the change is deepl 
inwrought with the progress of sania 
both morally and intellectually. The perse- 
cuting spirit has its origin morally in the 
disposition of man to domineer over his fel-- 
low.creatures, intellectually in the assumption 
that one’s own opinions are infallibly correct. 
We know very well how children are apt to 
behave when arguing some question of no 
great consequence. Their little passions 
warming with the discussion, they pass from 
argument to abuse, they call each other hard 
names, and, at last, they begin to pound 
each other. Most people, I imagine, must . 
have had experiences of this sort in their 
childhood, I recollect, when quite a little 
boy, coming to blows with a school-mate- 
over thé question whether Napoleon really 
wou the batile of Eylau. As I came off best 
in the scrimmage, aod as the affair is a 
quarter of a century old, I am ready to 
confess that I fought on the wrong side, the 
battle of Eylau was not much of a victory 
after all! Now the spirit which prompts a 
child to pound his companion who resists 
him in argument is identical with the spirit 
which prompts a man to calumniate, torture, 
burn, or otherwise put down and injure his 
neighbor who refusee to reverence the things 
which he, himself, deems sacred. The more 
we reflect upon it the more we shall be con- 
vinced that at bottom the feeling is the same 
in the two cases, though in the latter it is 
accompanied and disguised by other feelings. 
Now, what is this feeling but the disposition 
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to domineer, to aseert one’s own personality 
at the expense of neighboring personalities, 
a disposition eminently characteristic of the 
brute and of the savage, but less and less 
‘characteristic of man as he becomes more 
and more civilized? Bearing this ir mind, 
and remembering the fable of the wolf and 
the lamb—remembering that a strong passion 
‘is never at a loss for reasons, and that no 
one is more thoroughly the dupe of the false 
reasons than the man himself who is under 
the control of the strong passion—remember- 
ing this, one has the key to a large part of 
the history of persecution. The paradox, as 
regards the ‘benevolent persecutors,’ is a 
paradox no longer. It becomes explicable 
how a man may sincerely believe himself to 
be doing God’s service, while he is in reality 
obeying an impulse which, in an ultimate 
analysis, is neither more nor less than the 
impulee to domineer over one’s fellow crea— 
tures. Thus, though the plea of mistaken 
benevolence may now and then be ow 
urged in extenuation of certain special acts 
-of persecution, it cannot excuse persecution, 
or obscure the fact that its diminution is 
largely due to a slow moral progress, to a 
decrease in self-assertion, and a concomitant 
‘increase in respect for the rights of other 
ple. 

“Very closely connected with this moral 
root of the persecuting spirit in mere arro- 
gant self-assertion is its intellectual root, in 
the assumption that one’s own opinions are 
infallible. The disposition to domineer over 
your fellow-man—to make him obey you or 
assent to your opinions, whether he will or 
no—is only an evanescent phase of the dispo- 
sition to kill him if he interferes in any way 
with the accomplishment of your purposes in 
life. The very same diminution in the sphere 
of military activity, attendant upon the ag 
gregation of men into great and complex 
political societies, which we found to explain 
the decreasing atrocity of persecution, ex- 
plains also the decreasing vitality of its moral 
foundation in the disposition to domineer 
over one’s fellow-men. 

“The weakening of the assumption of in— 
fallibility in one’s own opinions is manifestly 
& consequence of the same set of co-operating 
causes. When one’s life is extremely simple 
and monotonous, consisting of very few ex- 
periences that are perpetually repeated; 
when one is not often compelled to test the 
validity of one’s own conclusions by com- 
paring them with the different conclusions 
which other people draw from the same data; 
when one lives amid a certain group of be- 
liefs, customs and observances that are never 
brought into comparison (save, perhaps, in 
exterminating warfare) with other differing 
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groups; under such conditions as these it is 
noticeable that one’s opinions are formed 
with great promptness, and when once formed 
are unchangeable. These are the conditions 
under which the opinions of savages are 
formed, and the chief characteristic in the 
opinions of savages is their wonderful rigidity; 
you can no more change them than you could 
teach a fox, when chased by the hunter, to 
climb a tree like a cat.” 


—__—__——- 20 
From Hagar and other Stories and Rhymes by T.T. Purvis. 
RUTH—A BALLAD OF ’36.* 


“Thee must turn the cows out, Benny, for I heard 
father say 
They were: to go into the meadow, before he went 


away, 
And Jet old Doll go with them, she’ll have a day of 


rest; 

For I cannot go to meeting, I know’t would not be 
best. 

“OQ Benny, I’m so troubled, I could not sleep last 
night 

For thinking of that woman; I’m afraid it isn’t 
right 

To keep her here much longer, since father’s so well 
known 

As being an Abolitionist; oh, I wish he were at 
home! 

““T think I would feel better if thee’d take the time 
to go 


To Avondale, to see friend Brown; for he would 
surely know 

If there is any danger; and do not forget to say 

That father went with mother to Quarterly yester- 
day.” 


She stood within the doorway, and watched her 
brother ride 

Where the road wound through the valley, with the 
little stream beside ; 

Among the new-leafed maples the robins gaily flew, 

And the air was sweet with violets that round the 
door-step grew. 


She looked upon the valley and the sloping hills of 


green, 

And thought a place more lovely was rarely to be 
seen. 

It was a goodly heritage; but, alas! that there 
should be 


The blighting stain upon it of human slavery! 


While yet she gazed, a horseman rode swiftly down 
the hill, 

And up the lane he hurried; her very heart stood 
still. 

He waved his hand in greeting, and, as he nearer 
drew 

She saw twas neighbor Jackson, a friend right 
brave and true. 


“Ho, Ruth!” he cried, as quickly she bastened to 
the gate, 

“The woman’s master’s coming, and I have no time 
to wait. 

Our house they now are searching, and I away must 
ride 

To caH the neighbors round me and rouse the 
country side.” 


* An incident related in the life of Dr. Ann Pres- 
ton. 
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<¢ What shall I do,” she murmured, in a low and 
frightened tone, 

4¢Tf they should come and find her? for I am here 
all alone.” 

4*Do what thee can, fear nothing; they’ll harm thee 
not, I know; 

And we will save the woman; so onward I must 
go.” 


There came an inspiration as she saw him ride 
away, ’ 

For she heard a low voice saying, Thy people meet 
to-day ! 

Then up the garret stairway with lightning speed 
she flew, 

And from her place of hiding the frightened woman 
drew. 


Right quickly she arrayed her in her mother’s shawl 
and gown, 

And in the plain drab bonnet she hid the face so 
brown ; 

Her thick green veil was doubled, to shield her from 
the sun. 

‘t Now thee will pass for mother,’ she said, when 
all was done. 


Then out into the meadow with eager steps she 
sped 
And patient, quiet Dolly by her hand was homeward 


e 

And deftly moved her fingers to buckle trace and 
band 

While anxious eyes were gazing far over all the 
land. 


O, the maiden’s heart was beating as through the 
valley wide 

She drove out in the wagon, with the woman at her 
side; 

She knew that she was bearding the lion in his den, 

For sweeping down the valley came the master and 
his men! 


She felt the woman tremble, and her pale cheeks 
paler grew, 

And quickened were her heart throbs as.the horse- 
men nearer drew ; 

Then close beside the wagon they stayed the bridle 


rein, 
And looked within right boldly, and found their 
quest in vain. 


One cried, as on they hurried, ‘“O, the Quakers 
meet to pray, 

But this maid and her mother will be there late to- 
day.” 

Ah, little dreamed the master, as he spurred his 
weary steed, 

How near he had been to grasping the object of his 
greed. 


Right onward pressed the maiden to neighbor Jack- 
son’s door, 

And gave the poor slave, trembling, to their friendly 
care once more; 

And great was her rejoicing, as she took her home- 
ward way, 

‘That she had foiled the hunters, and snatched from 
them their prey. 


SE 
WHERE IS YESTERDAY? 


“‘ Mother! some things I want to know, 
Which puzzle and confuse me so. 
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To-day is present, as you say ; 
But tell me where is yesterday? 


“T did not see it as it went; 
I only know how it was spent— 
In play and pleasure, though in rain ; 
Then why won’t it come back again? 


‘To-day the sun shines bright and clear; 
But then to-morrow’s drawing near. 
To-day—oh, do not go away! 

And vanish like dear yesterday. 


‘¢?’Tis when the sun and all the light 
Has gone, and darknegs brings the night, 
It seems to me, you steal away, 
And change your name to yesterday. 


‘“‘ And will all time be just the same? 
To-day—the only name remain? 
And shall I always have to say, 
To-morrow, you'll be yesterday? 


‘““T wonder, when we go to heaven, 
lf there a record will be given 
Of all our thoughts and all our ways, 
Writ on the face of yesterdays? 


“Tf so, I pray God grant to me 
That mine a noble life may be; 
For then, I’ll greet with joyous gaze 
The dear, lost face of yesterdays.” 
—Chambers’ Journal, 


-— —-— + —~e e+ 


Tue judgments of the Lord are true, and righteous 
altogether ; 

More to be desired are they than gold, yes, than 
much fine gold ; 

Sweeter also than honey and the honey-comb. 


MICROSCOPIC LIFE, 


- ... The numerous forms of life which 
the unaided eye may gee in the world is won- 
derful enough ; but very little is the amount, 
after all, in comparison with what the micro- 
scope reveals. As an illustration, it may be 
noted that Dr. Joseph Leidy, the distinguished 
Philadelphia scientist, during a recent visit 
to Roan Mountain, North Carolina, pressed 
out the moisture from a few handfuls of moss 
(Hypnum splendens, H. crista castrensis, and 
Hi, trignetrum), which forme a continuous 
moist carpet under the famous balsam trees 
of the mountains of North Carolina, and 
found therein the wheel-animalcule (Rotifer 
vulgaris), the water-bear (Macrobiotus Hufe- 
landii) and a great number of Rhizopods— 
no less, in fact, than twenty-three species. It 
is interesting to note, as showing how search- 
ing microscopic observations have already be- 
come, that no new species, though some very 
rare ones, were discovered. It seems almost 
impossible to find a drop of moisture any- 
where that stands a little while but what 
some little creature has found it out and 
made a home in it.— Independent. 


Ay effort made for the happiness of othera 
lifts us above ourselves. 
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AMERICAN SILK—WHAT IS BEING DONE TO| Many of the experiments of the North have 


ADVANCE THE NEW INDUSTRY. 

The sudden and rapid rise in silk, men- 
tioned in yesterday’s Times, would add great- 
ly to the wealth of large holders should the 
advance be in any sense permanent, instead of 
temporary, through speculation, as it is gen- 
erally believed to be. An immense quantity 
of silk is raised in the world, China being 
the first country in which it was produced. 
Its cultivation begun there, according to the 
best authority, 2,600 years B. C., but was not 
fully begun in Europe until the sixth century. 
Since then it has been an active industry in 
Turkey, Greece and Italy, and a moderate 
one in France, Spain and Portugal, as well as 
in the United States. Britain imports annu- 
ally about 10,000,000 pounds, of the value of 
$30,000,000, unmanufactured, and of manu- 
factured .some $55,000,000 worth, or nearly 
$90,000,000 in all. The importation into 
this country is also very large. Twenty years 
ago it was not far from $35,000,000, and it 
must be close upon $60,000,000 now, perhaps 
more. 

Many of our States, especially Ohio, the 
eastern part of Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Northern Georgia are very well adapted by 
soil and climate to the production of silk. 
Several species of mulberry, quite as good 
for feeding the worms in their early growths 
as the white mulberry, are found wild from 
Pennsylvania southward, and are readily 
raised in other sections. The foreign mul- 
berry has been much introduced, and is now 
as well known nearlyeas the native kind. 
Our silk product is universally acknowledged 
to be superior in quality to that of Europe, 
and equal to that of China. Our southern 
climate is particularly favorable to the rear- 
ing of the worms, which, as they can be more 
generally fed in the open air than in Europe, 
are much healthier. While half of them are 
unproductive from disease in the Old World, 
the proportion here is only one-fourth. 

The business was very seriously hurt by 
the extraordinary speculative mania which 
broke out in 1830 and raged for eeveral years. 
In 1844 the total production of silk cultivated 
in the Republic was 396,790 pounds, worth 
$1,400,000, and in 1850 it was only 14,763 
pounds. Of late silk cultivation has grown 
materially within our borders, and there is no 
reason why it should not become a very im- 

rtant industry in the South. Some persons 

ave prophesied that within a quarter of a 
century, if proper attention be paid to it, it 
will reach $25,000,000 to $35,000,000 annu- 
ally. Thus far it has not received, unless in 
California, any proper degree of care, and 
when it does receive such there would seem 
to be no rational doubt of its prosperity. 












been unsatisfactory, aud have discouraged 
effurts in the South, where climate and all 
conditions are auspicious. Our manufactured 
silks are excellent in many respects, and when 
we expend so very much for silk—all our 
women dress in it—we ought to raise a con- 
siderable part of it on our own soil.— New 


York Times. 





ITEMS. 


Firty-Five lives of Gloucester, Mass., fishermen 


have been lost during the year. 


Tue Railroad Commission of Massachusetts has 


refused to grant locations for elevated railroads in 
Boston and its suburbs. 


Ir is said that Captain Joseph W. Collins, of the 
United States Fish Commission, has accepted an 


offer from the Swedish Government to establish a 


fishery in Lapland. 


On the 29th of last month the New Hampshire 
Historical Society held a special meeting to com- 
memorate the 200th anniversary of the establisment 
of separate provincial government for New Hamp- 
shire. 


THERE were more bricks ‘made in the yards along 
the Hudson last summer than ever before. One large 
dealer has been manufacturing 50,000 a day by a 
new process, making and drying the bricks by steam, 
and burning them in permanent kilns with coal in- 
stead of wood. 


Fioops in the north and northwest of France 
continue. Some lives have been lost, and great 
damage has been done to property. 

Floods are also reported in Derbyshire. Several 
hundred hands have been thrown out of work at 
Derby by the flooding of the cotton mills. 


A TELEGRAM from Odessa, Russia, says: ‘ The 
Governor General of Kharkoff states that during 
the year 1879 7,000 inhabitants of that province 
died of diphtheria, and 5,500 during the first ten 
months of 1880. Typhus fever is increasing in the 
south of Russia. There are 300 cases now in the 
hospital bere.” 


Asout two weeks ago twelve hundred cases of 
silkworms’ eggs were shipped to ltaly from New 
York. They were brought from Yokohama. The 
actual cost there was $3 per card. The eggs are 
packed in cases, each containing about 1,200 cards, 
There are fine eggs to be had in Italy, but the recent 
sickness among the worms has prompted these im- 
portations from Japan. © 


Tue Superintendent of the Census reports the 
total population of the United States at 50,152,559. 
The figures are subject to a final correction, the: 
result of which will be announced next week, but 
they approximate very closely to the exact num- 
bers. Nineteen States have each a population ex- 
ceeding 1,000,000, as follows: New York, 5,083,173 ; 
Pennsylvania, 4,282,738; Ohio, 3,197,794; Illinois, 


3,078,636; Missouri, 2,169,091 ; Indiana, 1,978,358 ;. 


Massachusetts, 1,783,086; Michigan, 1,634,096; 
Kentucky, 1,648,599; Iowa, 1,624,463; Georgia, 
1,538,983; Texas, 1,597,509; Tennessee, 1,542,463 ; 
Virginia, 1,512,203; Wisconsin, 1,315,386; Missis- 
sippi, 1,131,899; North Carolina, 1,400,000; New 
Jersey, 1,130,892 ; Alabama, 1,262,441. 
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